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ABSTRACT 

The Organisation for Econoaic Cooperation and 
Developaent (OECD) has set up a prograa for educational building to 
help proaote innovation and change in current school building 
practices* Inforaation is exchanged by, (1) short leaflets suaaarizing 
eaerging issues or innovating activity in different countries, (2) 
indepth studies of aajor issues, and (3) occasional international 
follov-up syaposia. The scope of th^e prograa and several of its 
results are described in this article. (Author/KLF) 
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Building for Educational Changf 

Spending on education is now a massive item in national budgets. In the United Kingdom, to take only 
one example, it accounted for 12 per cent of public spending in 1973-1974, costing one-fifth more than health and 
personal social ser\^ices and a third more than either defence or housing. Most of this money meets recurrent casts. 
It IS the financial input into, so to speak, the education industry. But like any other industry, 
the effectiveness of education depends on having the right kind of capital equipment, using it to good purpose, 
and keeping it up-to -date School buildings, with then furniture and associated equipment represent, 
in effect, the major capital asset of education To help promote innovation and change in current school building 
practices, OECD has set up a Programme for Edt^ational Bailding in which eighteen Member countries 

participate formally and several others informally. 
The following article, written by Guy Oddie,*€enior Advisor to the OECD Programme and Professor of Architecture 
at Edinburgh University, illustrates the scope of the programme and describes several of its results. 



The Right Kind 
of Building 

• Effect of New Modes of Learning 

Getting vdlue for money mean^ first of 
all getting buildings of the kind that surts 
the activities which are to go on in them 
This may SBem pimple enough if edu--: 
cation IS seen in terms of class-based 
expositor/ teaching or in terms of work 
at benches m laboratories or workshops 
In some schools education js still seen 
this way But it is now widely recognis- 
ed that effective education, which uses 
valuable teaching skills to best advan- 
tage, demands a much richer mix of 
activity And if school buildings permit 
no more than The comparatively restrict^c( 
activities of tradition, then the newer 
more effective modes are inhibited To 
that extent, if new buildings are built in 
this way, not only is the capital expendi- 
ture ineffectively used, but so is the 
recurrent expenditure on teachers* pay 
Policies are needed which prevent this 
from happening Similar policies are 
also needed to allow for existing build- 
ings to be re-modelled 

Tht^^ newer nf>odes of looming still 
require areas for formal instruction, 
lectures or demonstratior)S But there 
IS a desire, also, for Iqss rigidly pre- 
determined spaces refl$jcting the need 
for teachers to b6 able fo seize a learning 
opportunity when iX jpresents itself and 
to structure their tea(ffiing arouncJ ft So 
space IS needed small groups, for 
discussions and seminars, for indepen- 
dent study ahd ii^vestigation , for teams 
' Q lers to c^scuss comiYion projects 
g|^(^"ipare t^^ching material, and for 



accommodating new teaching/ learning 
resources, such as tapes, film-strips, 
computer terminals and so on, to which 
pupils as well as teachers need easy 
access,^ These are the needs expressed 
by leading educationists and the more 
adventurous of practising teachers ^ But, 
in too many instances, when architects^ 
have asked them to be specific about 
how many and what size of space are 
^-needed in any particular building, they 
have been unable to give a clear answer, 
for they are not used to seeing educa- 



tronal ideas in terms of physical require- 
ments Architects have therefore tried 
to get round the difficulty by providing 
large areas of undivided space, hoping 
that teachers would then create, by 
means of movable partitions or varying 
furniture arrangements, the kind of space 
division they wished to have But this 
has not worked either— because what is 
important to teaphing is not just the size 
or number of spaces, but the^kind and 
quality of environment which each of 
them provides ThUs the Programme 




A/ew modes of Iearnmg require ne^ kmds of eccommod§tton allowing divemty of activtty and 
environment ' 4 
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Sowce Guy Oddie Industrialised Building tor 
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has shown that, even \^hen tradftional 
building patterns have been left behind, 
much of the money spent has gone on 
the wrong kind of building 

Fortunately, however, the Programme 
has also been able to draw attention to 
examples where this has not been the 
case 

IP 

• An Example 

One such example willy^illustrate how 
building can facilitate the^ newer modes 



of teaching and, more importantly, how 
abstract concepts can, if the right commu- 
nications between educationists and 
architects are established, be translated 
into practical reality 

Figure 'l shows the block plan of an 
English secondary school which has 
been recently extended in order to 
increase the number of pupils accommo- 
dated and to cater for the wide range of 
educational activities associated with 
comprehensive educatioa for the 11 to 
1 8 year age group The extended build- 
ing consists of the original building and 
a number of additional separate blocks, 
each tailor-made to a different set of 
requirements Figure 2 shows the detailed 
plan of one of these blocks which is 
intended to serve as the headquarters of 
the 11 to 13 year olds 

Only three of the spaces in this block 
(accounting for only about 1 2 5 per cent 
of the floor area) in any way resemble or 
can be used as traditional classrooms 
Yet the number of pupils which the block 
may accommodate at any one time can 
be the equivalent of about eight or nine 
classes This means that at any given 
nncment some two-thirds of the pupils 
are engaged on activities outside the 
traditional classroom, with perhaps two 
classes grouped together in the audi- 
torium in the middle of the north side of 
the block, another class in the science 
laboratory, and the remaining third dis- 
posed in the frge-flowing spaces sur- 
rounding the southern half of the audi- 



tonum All the pupils in this remaining ^ 
third will be working either individually 
or in groups of two or three Each may 
have a place at one of the tables as his 
working base but will move frequerrtly 
and freely over to one of the resource 
areas to consult a book, to project a film 
strip,* or perhaps to work at a computer 
terminal, or he may go to get help from 
one of the several teachers who will be 
working in the same general spacfe. 
From time to time one of these teachers 
may gather a small group of pupils 
together and go with them into the dis- 
cussion room to talk over the results of 
their work 

Not all the activities pursued by the 
11 to 13 year olds in this particular 
school will take place in this particular 
block which Is their headquarters or base. 
They will move to another part of the 
building for music and drama, for exam- 
ple, or for arts and crafts, or for physical 
education. But it will be noted that in 
this one block alone quite a variety of ' 
accommodation is provided. Some of 
the accommodation has special envi- 
ronmental requirements, like the audi- 
torium, or needs special servicing like the 
science laboratory Other parts like the 
group rooms or the discussion room need 
aural and visual privacy so that' class and 
teacher can be undisturbed and will not 
disturb the individual work going on in 
the genera! space; and each of these 
reserved spaces needs particular dimen- 
sions to suit the size of group which 
occupies it. 



2 Headquarters of the 11 to 13 age group in the school shown in Figure 1 




• Educationists as Architects 

The importance 'of ,the successful 
example just described is not as-a model 
to be copied. On the '.contrary, its 
success* lies in meeting one particular 
apjyoach to school organisation and 
ci^jculum Its importance lies in the 
m^aos that were empfoyed to translate 
th^ organisational and curn'cular concepts 
inb terms of built facilities The archi- 
tects did^not draw the plan from thin air. 
The plan evolved as the result of an 
extended dialogue between architects 
and educationists. And both the archi- 
tects and educationists were of a rather 
special kind. The architects had accu- 
mulated a long experience, based on 
first-hand observation ofteachersattempt- 
ing to overcome the obstacles presented 
by buildings unsuited to their aims, while 
the educationists, as \f\e result of equally 
long expenence, ha^ developed acute, 
insights into the ph^ical implications of 
'^ew educetic^a' 3pp»'oaches In other 



words, the archftects had unusual exper- 
tise m educational problems and the 
educationists were halfway to being, 
architects themselves 

The Programme suggests that aii 
countries need to increase the number of . 
senior bnd e/perterice^i teachers who,, 
mamlyas the result of in-service training, 
can engage m effective dialogue with 
architects in formulating and developing' 
• d^ign briefs A similar need ^^ists to 
take more positive steps to familiarise all 
teachers with the opportunities which 
new buildings, when well-designed as 
the result of such dialogue, can provide 
for enriching educational activity 

• Architects as Explorers 

The dialogue is of even more import - 
ance and needs to^be even more explo- 
ratory and extensive when .new educa- ' 
tional concepts are under consideration 
The reason ts that the building itself, 
or at least the nped to design one, serves 
as a means of sharpening abstract ideas 
into proposals for concrete action The 
building itself is an important vehicle for 
change, so that building implications 
need to be considered not as the last 
stage m the implementation of educa- 
tional policies, but at the point when 
alternatives ^e consfdef'ed for the policies 
themselves Thus to the architect's role 
as designer is added a new role of explo- 
ration exploration, jointly with educa- 
tionists themselves, of the physical impli- 
cations of alternatives for educational 
development And this exploratton i^; 
directed not only towards the kind of 
buildings and equipment needep, but 
equally towards the concrete definition 
of the kind of educational activity which , 
alternative policies imply 

• The Notion of Development 
Projects '\ 

In the end. of course, the exploration 
must culminate in real buildings, not in 
isolated or exotic experiments, but in 
buildings which, subject to the prevalent 
, constraints of cost and time, indicate the 
direction which school buildings in 
general can feasibly take in •reponse to 
changing educational- or economic or 
social— developrtients Such buildings 
constitute, in effect, development pro- 
jects ' ' 

All the activities of the Programme 
have led to a key conclusiof>^ close 
educationist/architect collaboration on 
development projects is central for sue - 
^ getting the right kind of school 



Balancing the Budget 
for School Building 

• Importance of Norm^ and 
' Standards 

Do the new modes of learning demand 
more expensive buildings ?'No{ necessa- 
rily- so One of the most important 
findings frpm the- Programme is the great 
variation that exists between countries in 
the building resources put at the disposal 
of schools of similar type and size For 
example, floor areas (a major cbst deter- 
minant)' in secondary schools vary be- 
tween countries from less thanJnJ- per 
pupil to as much as 20m- Yet exam- 
ples have been found where the new 
modes of learning are satisfactorily pro- 
vided for within the lower figure Thus 
over Member countries as a whole there 
IS considerable scope for economy with- 
out jeopardising educational needs 

The Programme has indicated that to 
secure these economies a number of 
important steps are necessary, particu- 
larly with respect to thei norms and stan- 
dards whiCh apply to school building. 
In many countries those currently in 
force attempt to specify the nature and 
quality of buildings (and by implication 
the consequent costs) by means of stan- 
dard schedules of accommodation or by 
prescribing the dimensions and shape of 
rooms* But to do so overlooks the 
dynamics of education in which as new 
needs arise, old ones disappe^ Such 



norms create the risk that redundant pro- 
vision will be retained and desirable 
innovation inhibited. They need to be 
revised if resources are not to be dissi-" 
pated on meeting needs which no longer 
exist or on making provision for new 
need that is so inadequate as to be less 
than fulfy effective. 

f Standard Cost Limits 

Sbme countries have been successful 
in getting rid. of obsolete provision to 
make economic room for new require- 
ments Here an important aid lias been 
"what may be descnbed as a "standard 
cost strategy" This strategy recognises 
that "the right kind of buildihg" canr not 
be specified in precise terms Between 
what IS educationally acceptable or 
unacceptable there is no hard dividing 
line, but rather a wedge, a wedge of 
opportunities which increase or decrease 
according to how sharply costs constrain 
them Thus standards of quality may 
vary^om the thih to the thick end of the 
wedge, but costs can be made to conform 
to a single standard— which of course can 
be raised if too mapy buildings have to 
make do with the thin end. 

'Both educationists and architects have 
been foupd lo respond well if given the 
chance tq collaborate in>getting the best 
building they can withm'^standard limit 
of cost. Knowing that they will get no 
building at alt if they exceed the limit, 
they have every incentive to keep within 
It, Knowing that they can not, so to 

I i 



OECD's Educational Building Programme 



The purpose of the Programme is 
to provide for the exchange of 
information and experience among 
Member countries which will help 
them to use their school building 
resources as effectively as possible. 

It does this in three ways First, 
by publishing short leaflets sum- 
marising emerging issues pr innova- 
tory activity m different countries 
These are not definitive studies, they 
simply provide early notification of 
topics which individual countries^ 
will find useful to follow up on their 
own account 

Secondly, the Programme under- 
takes in 'depth studies of major 
issues cond^rned pvith getting value 
*p for money, m f^rms both of hew 
buildings and optimum use of the 
existing stocA^ The studies are car- 
ried out by expert consultants m 



collaboration with the Secretariat 
and result in published reports 
available through the*Organisatidn's 
usual distribution channels They 
represent the major effort m the Pro- 
granjme * 

But, however widely publications 
may be disseminated and read, they 
are no substitute for personal con- 
tact Finally, therefore^ the Pro- 
gramme^ Arranges for occasional in- 
ternati&f)ai foBow-up symposia at 
which ^eniorhadministrators, educ- 
ationf^t$'^n(f architects can exchange 
and pto\^de information about 
hxperien^e' in their respective coun- 
tries T/ie first oi these, held at 
Buxton, England, was concerned 
with school building and education- 
al change, another on school and 
community building is planned for 
the autumo of 1976. , . 




A Circulation area m an olo school transformed inta»a teaching space 



sp'e^k, "keep the change" if they spend 
less, they have every incentive to'jQ^t 
maximum value for the money allowe(;:(% 
The discipline that a standard limit 
imposes has been a major contributor to 
the success of development projects and 
has ensured that the proposals they 
incorporate are realistjc in terms of wider 
practice 

• Reducing Costs by More 
Intensive Use 

One way of keeping expensive floor 
area towards the lower end of the range 
IS to ensure that the minimum of accom- 
modation is reserved for activities which 
cJ^cupy only a few hours of the teaching 
day Old school buildings which in- 
clude such Items a's assembly halls or 
lavish circulation areas offer considerable 
scope for more intensive use if these parts 
of the accommodation can be converted 
to other uses In this respect properly 
designed furniture and equipment have 
an important contribution to make aad 
so form another topic of investigation 
under the Programme Well-designed 
furniture can also mean that less area is 
needed for a given activity and that a 
wider ran^e of activities can be accom- 
modated in the same space 

Even more effective in makmg econo- 
mies by more intensive use is to extend 
the hours during which the building cari 
be used, not only by the school -age popu- 
' T but by the community at large 
the coordination of school and 
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community facilities represents yet a 
further interest of the Programme, an 
interest which is also bound up with 
problems of location 



The "Right Place" 

Many present examples of coordina- 
ted school and community facilities stel^ 
from no more than the desire to intensify 
their use But even greater importance is 
lent to such coordination by the new 
role envisaged for education as a stimulus 
in community development A growing 
body of opinion holds that education can 
no longer be confined within the sole 
realm of the school, it must form an 
integral part of more global policies 
aimed at meeting a variety of cultural and 
social needs Whereas school building 
has been seen, untd recently, as inde- 
pendent of, building for other purposes, 
such independence now seems likely to 
give way to interdependence And the 
buildings provided will need to promote 
the inter-action of education with other 
sectors of sociaT activity such as health, 
welfare and recreation 

For both economic and social reasons 

many countries are now seeking to 

renew and revitalise the inne/ areas of 

towns whicK' earlier expansion has left 

derelict or almost abandoned Steps 

towards this end,''such as the increase in 

the ratio of housing to offices or other 

wark, milieu, .and the introduction of new 
transport modes -and networks, may' 



increase the number of people seeking^ 
educational services, despite a stabili- 
sation or even d0cline in the numbers 
subject to compulsory schooling— a fact 
which may make it necessary to find 
new uses for existing scPioof facilities 
Certainly the pattern of population distn- 
bution i^ikely to be changed And the 
new population patterns will probably 
^ coincide only rarely with the distribution 
of existing facilities Thus besides the 
considerable problems of what kind of 
facilities are necessary (and can feasibly 
be provided) there is the equally consi- 
derable problem of where they should 
be located to nneet social and economic 
objectives in re-shaped networks (1) 

Getting Buildings 
. Quickly Enough 

At som^ time or other, most Member 
countries have encountered emergencies 
in meeting educational cemand which' 
could only be met by stop-gap industrial- 
ised buildings On the other hand, 
ijidustrialrsed building has been the 
means, in some cases, of not only meeting 
emergencies but of sustaining large scale 
investment programmes over extensive 
periods of time, with a resulting quality as 
high as that usually obtained from con- 
ventional alternatives This, and the 
merits of industrialisation in general, 
have tempted many policy-makers to 
believe that industrialised methods might 
hold the key to providing school building 
both at acceptable cost and at the required 
tempo Another activity in the Pro- 
gramme has been concerned, therefore, 
to test this view and to identify the poli- 
cies needed if such methods are to be 
used to best advantage 

The first conclusion from this activity is 
that industrialized building comes into its 
own when the building industry of a coun- 
try IS unable to nr^eet demand solely by 
conventional methods Thetendencythen, 
however, is for industrialised building sys- 
tems to be developed in response to gene- 
ral market needs If the particular (and 
differentlineeds of education are not to ^ 
be negleated as a consequence, edu- 
cational interests need to be effectively 
represented in the develofJment of these 
systems Suth representation demands 
once again, the closest partnership be- 
tween architects and educationists in 
determining'the kind o1 building which 

(1) A second symposium on School and 
Community Building in relation to Urban Dyn- 
amics, IS planrivd as a Programme activity for 
the autumn of this year 



systems must be able to produce It 
also demands measures to promote a 
positive flow of commurucation be- 
tween the architect/educationist partners 
and the system producers, as well as 
between these and the admmistrative 
mechanisms responsible for commis 
SiOnmg buildings, furniture and equip 
ment ^ 

Provision 
for Future Change 

Buildings, by their nature, tend to out- 
five the purpose for which they were on- 
gmally intended What steps can be 
taken, therefore, to make them easily 
adaptable to meet the requirements of 
an unforeseeable future? 

In setting out to answer this question 
the Programme has, to begm with, made 
a useful distinction between adaptability 
and flexibility. Adaptability is the cha- 
racteristic which enables subsequent alte- 
ration to be made td the physical fabric 
of the building. Flexibility has been 
^defined as a quality in the building as 
originally planned— a quality which al- 
lows new purposes to replace old ones 
Without any need for physical adaptation. 
The greater the flexibility, the less likely 
IS adaptation to be needed 

• Aids to Flexibility 

The educational practices now gaining 
currency support such flexibility. They 
are best satisfied by a balance of, on the 
one hand, specralised accommodation 



committed to a variety of specific pur- 
poses, and on the other, general spaces 
suited to the wide range of less specific 
activities which occupy the greater part 
of the timetable. OECD's Educational 
Building Programme has shown that 
accommodation balanced in this way, 
and carefully planned to allow the free 
flow of activities frohn one kind of 5pace 
to the other, can provide, for niany alter- 
native educational requirements, figure 
3 shows the same building as Figure 2 
but accommodating an adult education 
centre insteacJ of the 11 to 13 year olds 
for whom it was first intended. For such 
a change, no adaptation is required, 
the plan itself having sufficient flexibility. 



• A Strategy for Adaptability 

But if flexibility is the first line of 
defence against early obsolescence, what 
resources may still be merited to provide 
for adaptability? OECD's/studies have 
suggested a. .strategy f6r maximising 
adaptability without higher first costs or 
sacrifice of present needs. Physical 
adaptaticJn means, m effect, removal, 
replacement, addition or relocation of 
building components To spend money 
on maximising the relocatability of com- 
ponents which may never need to be 
relocated is to pay in advance for a very 
uncertain benefit. The preferable stra- 
tegy IS to "pay as you go" by deferring 
expenditure until adaptation proves.to be 
needed. The studies suggest technical 
means whereby expenditure on eventual 



3. Headquarters of ^he 11 to 13 age group in the school shown in Figure 2 
rearranged to acconnmodate an adult education centre 




Source Providing for Future Change Adaptability and Flexibility in School Building OECD 
C Pftis (to be pabli$bed shortly) 



adaptation will not be increased by the 
nature of the initial provision. 

The investigation has thus shown that 
there is no need to sacrifice the known 
needs of today to the unknowable needs 
of tomorrow. At the sanre time it has 
provided the warning that adaptability is 
no substitute for determined decisions 
about the form buildings should take if 
present needs are td be properly met. 



Value of the Programme 

' Education in many countries is now 
moving in directions which imply com- 
plex consequences for educational' build- 
ing While the number of children of 
compulsory school age is stabilising or 
declining, emphasis is shifting to de- 
mands forpre-pnmary and post-compul- 
sory and recurrent education in various 
forms More attention is being paid to 
the special needs of the under-privileged, 
to provision for "drop-outs" and to the 
role of education in community deve- 
lopment The resulting new activities 
will demand new kinds^ of buildings, 
either new or converted The inter- 
action of education with other commu- 
nity services will require new arrange- 
ments for inter-sectoral cooperation. 
Clearly educational building problems 
will continue to loom large in the years 
ahead. 

The Programme' has laid the ground- 
work for tackling these emerging prob- 
lems systematically. Practical appli- 
cation of the conclusions as a whole 
should result both in substantial) savings 
and increased efficiency through more 
rational use of available resources. 

Economical management of education- 
al building resources is not primarily a 
technoJogical matter, however important 
technology may be. Rather it demands 
that education itself, educational plan- 
ning, building technology, design and 
procurement processes, and institutional 
arrangements too, constitute a network of 
related issues which have to be regarded 
as a totality. In this respect educational 
building need not be seen as more diffi- 
cult to manage .or more peculiar than 
building for other purposes. On the 
contrary, it represents a, convenient and 
comparatively easily-har\dled model 
which deserves attention from anyone 
concerned with the effective use of 
resources in providing a built environment 
rejsponsive to social, economic ^nd 
cultural needs 
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Ri()-f)^-jA\E!Ro - (jB Tel 232 07 32 

CANADA 

S /- Publishing Centre. Supp!\ & Services Canada, 
270 Albert Street. Ottawa/ On i ario, 
K 1 A OS9 

DENMARK 

Munksgaards International Booksellers, 
Norregade 6. [)K-J 1 65 C oPi nh n K 

r Tel (01) 12 69 70 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
Keskuskaiu 1 00100 Hilsinki 10 

. lei 625 901 

FRANCE 

Bureau des Publications de TOCDF. 
2rueAndre-Pasc.jJ, \ PvrisC \ \M X 16 

Tel 524 81 67 

Principaux correspondants / 

13602 Aix-i n-Pro\fn( t ^HKraine do 

riJni\erMtc Tel 26 18 08 

38000 CiRiNomi Arlhaud Tel 87 25 11 

31000 TotioLSL Pri\at Id 2109 26 

GERMANY 

VerlagWeItarchi\ GmbH, 
f) - 2000 Hambi R(, 36. Neuer Jungfernstieg 21 
lei 040-35-62-500 

GREECE 

Librairie KaufTnTiann. 

28 rue du Stade. Athens 132 Tel 322 21 60 

" HONG K0NC3 ' 

Government Information Ser\ices, 

Sales of Publications OOice. 

lA Garden Road Tel H-252281-4 

ICELAND 

Snarbjorn Jons<>on & Co . h, f-, 
HafnarstftCli 4 and 9. 

; ' PO B 1131 - RhVKJAVlK ' ' 

Tel 13I33/I428I/II936 



INDIA 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co : 
ScinJia Hop^, Ntw Delhi I Tel. 47388 
17 Park Street, Calcufta Tel 24083 . 

IRELAND 

hason & Son. P O B 42. 

40-41 Lower O'Connell Streef, Dublin,! 

' Tel 74*39 35. 

ISRAEL . \ 
Em'anuel Brown 

9 Shiomzion Hamalka Street, Jerusalim 

Tel 234807. 

35 Ajlenby Rpad, Tel-Aviv Tel 51049/54082 
48 N<ihhith Benjamin Street, Tel-Aviv 

Tcl 53276. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, 
Via Lamarmora 45, 50121 Firenze 

Tel 579751/2/3. 
Via Bartolini 29, 20155 Milano Tel 365083 
Sub-depositari 
Kerder Editrice e Libreria, 
Piazza MontecitonoJ20, 00186 Roma 

Tel; 674628 

Libreria Hoepli 

Via Hoeph 1 20121 Milano Tel 865446. 
Libreria Lattes ^ * * 

Via Garibaldi 3, 10I22>orino' Tel 519274 
La difTusione delle edizioni OCSE e inoltre. 
assicurata dalle migliori hbrcrie nellecitta piu 
importanti. 

JAPAN 

OECd Publications Centre, 

Akasaka Park Building. 

2-3-4- Akasaka, Minato-ku 

Tokyo 107. Tel. 586-2016. 

Maruzen Company Ltd . 

6 Tori-Nichome Nihonbashi, Tokyo 103, 

PO B 5050. Tokyo International 100-31 

Tel 272-721 > 

LEBANON 

Documenta Scientifica/Redico, 

Fdison Building. Bliss Street, 

PO Box 5641, Beirut Tel 354429-344425 

THE NETHERLANDS 
W.P Van Stockum,^ 

Buitenhof 36, Dfn HaaG Tel 070-65.68 08 

NEW ZEALAND 

The Publications Manager, 
Government Printing Office, 
Weli ington : Mulgrave Street (Private Bag), 
World Trade Centre, Cubacade, Cuba Street, 
Rutherford House. Lambton Quay. 
AucKLAr^o: Rutland Street (P.O.Box 5344) 
ChristchurCh 13O0xford Tee (Private Bag). 
Hamilton r.Bartan Strcc^t (P O.Box 857). 
DuNEiMN T & G Bulding, Princes Street 
(P.O Box n04)^ 

NORWAY' 

^Johan Grundt Tanums Bokf^andel, 
Karl Johansgate 41/43, Oslo I. 

/X Tcl. 02-332980. 



PAKISTAN 

Mirza Book Agency, 

65'Shahrah Quaid-E-Azam, Lahore 3. 

Tel. 66839, 

PHILIPPINES 

R M Garcia Publishing House, 
*903 Quezon Blvd. Ext , Qijlzon CtTY, 
P.O Box I860 — Manila. TeL 99.98 47. 

PORTUGAL . / 

JLivraria Portugal, 
' RuadoCarmo 70-74, LtSB0A2 Tel. 360582/3, 

SPAIN 

«. •> 

Libreria Mundi PrenSa,'Castell6 37, Madrid I. 

Tcl. 275.46.55/276.02,53. 
LitJreria Bastinos de Jose Bosch, 
Pelayo 52, Barcelona 1. Tcl, 222.06.00, 

SWEDEN 

Fritzcs, Kungl Hovbokhandcl, 
Fredsgatan 2, 1 1 152 Stockholm 16 

Tel 08/23.89.00. 

SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot, 

6 rue Grenus, 121 1 Geneve 1 1. 

^. Tcl 022-31.89.50. 

TAIWAN 

Books and Scientific Supplies Services, Ltd. 
PO B. 83, TAipfei 

TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 

469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul, 

Tel. ,44.94.70. 

and 14 E Ziya Gokalp Caddesi,'ANK/<i^A. 

Tel. 12.10.8]^, 

UNITED KINGDOM and 
CROWN COLONIES 
H M Stationery Office ^' 
P O Box 569, London SEI 9NH, 

Tel 01 92^6911, Ext. 410. 

or 

49 High Holborn 

London .WCl V 6HB (personal callers) 
Branches at EoiNBURGti, Birmingham, 
Bristol, MANCHf.srtR, Cardiff, Belfast 

UNITED STATES • , 

OECD Publications Center, 

Suite 1207, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave, N.W!, 

Washington, d c 20006. Tel. (202) 298.8755. 

VENEZUELA - * 

Libreria del E5te, 

Avda F Miranda 52, Aptdo. 60337, Edificio 
Galipan, Caracas 106. . . 

Tcl 32.23.01/33 26.04/33.24.73. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazijc 27, « ♦ 
P.a.B. 36,'Beogr'ad. Tcl. 621,992. 

Orders and inquiries from countries where 
Sales Agents have not yet bc^n appointed 
sRould be sent to OECD Publications Office, 
2 rue Andre-Pascal, F75775 Paris CEDEX 16, 
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